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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 

BY CATHARINE KEPPELE MEREDITH. 

(Centennial Collection.) 

Richard, the original member of the Morris family who 
came to America, bought an estate of more than three thou- 
sand acres near the city of New York, which was invested 
with manorial privileges by the Governor, and called Mor- 
risania. He died in 1673, leaving an only son, Lewis, who 
took an active part in public affairs, and was Governor of New 
Jersey during the last eight years of his life. He had twelve 
children, of whom two, Lewis and Robert Hunter, engaged in 
public life. Lewis Morris, last mentioned, son of the Gover- 
nor, had eight children ; Gouverneur, the youngest son by a 
second marriage, being born at Morrisania, January 31st, 1752. 
This second marriage served to alienate some of the family, 
especially the elder children, with whom there was little 
intercourse for many years ; although, eventually, the breach 
was healed. 

Lewis Morris died before Gouverneur was twelve years of 
age, but, in pursuance of the wish expressed in his father's 
will, " that my son Gouverneur Morris may have the best 
education that is to be had in England or America," his 
mother sent him, when still very young, to live with a French 
family at New Rochelle. Here he learnt, among other things, 
the rudiments of the French language, which proved so use- 
ful to him in after life. After going through the usual school 
course, he graduated from Columbia College, in the city of 
New York, in May, 1768, at the age of sixteen. Subse- 
quently he studied law under William Smith, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the Province of New York, and w*as admits 
ted to the bar in October, 1771, being not quite twenty years 
of age. 

From the beginning of his career, Gouverneur Morris took 
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a lively interest in public affairs, and, in common with many 
of the best men of his time, thought a reconciliation possible 
between the colonies and the mother country. But this view 
was somewhat modified by the news of the Battle of Lexing- 
ton, which filled New York, as well as every other part of 
the country, with the gravest apprehension. The committee 
of New York City addressed circular letters to the several 
committees in the colony, calling upon them to elect delegates 
to meet in a Provincial Congress. In three short weeks the 
elections had been held, and the Congress was convened in 
New York City on May 22d, 1775, with Gouverneur Morris 
to represent the county of West Chester. He continued, al- 
most without interruption, a member of this body under its 
different names of Congress, Convention, and Committee of 
Safety, until he went to the Continental Congress about three 
years later. 

He entered heartily into the work of the Provincial Con- 
gress, serving on several committees, the most important of 
which being one to draft and report a plan of reconciliation 
with England, this hope having not yet entirely died out. 

But the next year, when the resolution of the Continental 
Congress recommending a new form of government came up 
for consideration in the New York Congress, Gouverneur 
Morris, although only twenty-four years of age, spoke with 
force and ability. " Sir," he said, " these and ten thousand 
other reasons all serve to convince me that to make a solid 
and lasting peace, with liberty and security, is utterly im- 
practicable. My argument, therefore, stands thus : As a con- 
nection with Great Britain cannot again exist without enslav- 
ing America, an independence is absolutely necessary. I 
cannot balance between the two. We run a hazard in one 
path, I confess ; but then we are infallibly ruined if we pursue 
the other." 

Morris was soon after sent to the Continental Congress on a 
special mission having reference to the excess of pay given to 
the New England regiments, which naturally caused discon- 
tent among the troops from New York and the other middle 
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colonies. The removal of the inequality soon set at rest the 
jealousy which had been stirred up. 

New York was the last State to sign the Declaration of 
Independence, her delegates in Congress not being empowered 
to act independently of the New York Convention. But no 
time was lost. The Convention met at White Plains on July 
9th. The same day a copy of the Declaration of Independence 
was received, and a resolution of approval passed. To Gouv-> 
erneur Morris was entrusted the drafting of the reply which 
was sent to the New York delegates in the Continental Con- 
gress. 

He likewise took an active part in the debates relative to 
forming a State Constitution for New York, the mode of 
electing delegates to Congress originating with him. It is 
worthy of note that he earnestly endeavored to introduce an 
article recommending the future Legislature to take measures 
for the abolishment of domestic slavery, so soon as it could 
be done consistently with public safety and the rights of pri- 
vate property. Notwithstanding the hearty co-operation of 
Mr. Jay and some others, this attempt proved ineffectual. 

But while he advocated civil liberty, the same tolerance 
wore the garb of religious license when applied to things ec- 
clesiastical. For only two days after the recognition of inde- 
pendence by the New York Convention, that body sent a 
letter, drafted by Gouverneur Morris, to President Hancock, 
with this not very liberal request : ""We take the liberty of 
suggesting to your consideration the propriety of taking some 
measures for expunging from the Book of Common Prayer 
such parts, and discontinuing in the congregations of all other 
denominations, all such prayers as interfere with the interests 
of the American cause. It is a subject we are afraid to med- 
dle with." Fortunately Congress was no less "afraid to 
meddle," and men were left free to pray for Congress or Par- 
liament as their conscience might dictate. 

On January 20th, 1778, Gouverneur Morris, being one of 
the five representatives from New York, took his seat in 
Congress, then assembled in Philadelphia. Although only 
twenty-five years of age, he was appointed, the very day he 
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presented his credentials, on a committee to investigate the 
state of affairs at Valley Forge. The committee remained 
there nearly three months, and reported a plan for the in- 
creased comfort of the army, which was approved by Con- 
gress. 

It was probably during this time that the friendship began 
between General "Washington and Gouverneur Morris, which 
lasted through life. On one occasion the latter seems to have 
presumed somewhat upon this. Morris disputed with Ham- 
ilton, upon whose authority the story rests, the assertion that 
Washington was reserved, even with his intimate friends, 
Morris alleging this to be a mere fancy. Hamilton replied: 
" If you will, at his next evening reception, gently slap him 
on the shoulder, and say, ' My dear General, how happy I 
am to see you look so well !' a supper and wine shall be 
provided for you and your friends." The challenge was 
accepted. On the evening appointed, when Morris entered, 
he bowed, shook hands, and, laying his left hand on 
Washington's shoulder, said : " My dear General, I am very 
happy to see you look so well !" Washington withdrew his 
hand, stepped suddenly back, fixing his eye on Morris with 
an angry frown, while the latter sought refuge in the crowd. 
Afterwards, at the supper which Hamilton gave, Morris said : 
" I have won the bet, but paid dearly for it, and nothing could 
induce me to repeat the act." (See Par ton's Life of Jefferson^ 
page 369.) 

The faithful part which Gouverneur Morris was taking in 
public affairs, seems the more commendable when it is re- 
membered that his course was not approved of by his mother, 
his early friend and adviser, William Smith, and by many of 
his family who adhered to the royal cause. Communication 
with his relatives within the enemy's lines was necessarily 
infrequent and brief. But in a letter to his mother, written 
from York Town, Penna., April 17th 1778, he says : " I ro 
ceived great pain from being informed that you are distressed 
on my account. Be of good cheer, I pray you. I have all 
that happiness which flows from conscious rectitude. I would 
it were in my power to solace and comfort your declining years. 
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The duty I owe to a tender parent demands this of me, but a 
higher duty has bound me to the service of my fellow-crea- 
tures. "Whenever the present storm subsides, I shall rush with 
eagerness into private life ; but while it continues, and while 
my country calls for the exertion of that little share of abili- 
ties which it has pleased God to bestow on me, I hold it my 
indispensable duty to give myself to her." While a member 
of Congress, Gouverneur Morris served on many committees of 
importance, but a detailed account of his work there would 
make this sketch too long. Nor did he forego the claims of 
society, being fond of social intercourse and amusement. 
But he never allowed pleasure to interfere with duty, and, 
exercising a wise self-restraint, he did well and thoroughly 
whatever he undertook to do at all. 

A reply by Morris, not many years before his death, to a 
letter asking for written materials respecting the Revolution, 
will show how full his days were. " I have no notes," he 
wrote, " of what passed during the war. I led then the most 
laborious life which can be imagined. But I was still more 
harassed while a member of Congress ; not to mention the 
attendance from 11 to 4 in the House, and the appointment 
to Special Committees, of which I had a full share, I was at 
the same time Chairman of three Standing Committees, viz. : 
on the Commissary's, Quartermaster's, and Medical Depart- 
ments. I was moreover obliged to labour occasionally in my 
profession, as my wages were insufficient for my support. I 
would not trouble you with this abstract of my situation, if 
it did not appear necessary to show you why I kept no notes 
of my services, and why I am perhaps the most ignorant man 
alive of what concerns them." 

Not being returned to Congress by New York, after five 
years' service, Gouverneur Morris began the practice of law in 
Philadelphia, and became a citizen of Pennsylvania. The 
cause of his non-election does not appear from any authentic 
document, but tradition says he was charged with neglecting 
the interests of the State, for (what doubtless seemed to him) 
the greater interests of the nation. 

It was in the streets of Philadelphia, in May, 1780, that he 
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met with a fall from his carriage ; his left ankle was dislo- 
cated, and some of the bones of the leg broken. Amputa- 
tion was resorted to, the leg being taken off below the knee. 
Afterwards, this extreme measure was thought unnecessary, 
and it is said the case has been often cited by surgical author- 
ities as a proof of unskilful treatment, and to warn against the 
mischief resulting oftentimes from a too hasty decision. Even 
during the acute pain which followed, his customary cheer- 
fulness and good temper never failed him. A friend called the 
day after the amputation, who "had it borne in upon him" to 
convince Mor.ris of the salutary effects such a trial should 
have upon his character. " My good sir," was the reply, "you 
argue the matter so handsomely, and point out so clearly the 
advantages of being without legs, that I am almost tempted 
to part with the other." 

In preference to later improvements, Morris always wore a 
plain wooden leg, in which he insisted he often had the gout, 
and on account of which he asked and obtained the favor of 
being presented as Minister of the United States to the King 
of France without a sword, in spite of the breach of Court 
etiquette which this involved. 

The difficult question of finance had long been a subject of 
interest to Gouverneur Morris, and in 1781 he was appointed 
by Eobert Morris Assistant Superintendent of the Finances 
of the United States, holding the position for three years and 
a half. 

Parton has fallen into the error of supposing Robert Morris 
to be the uncle of Gouverneur, but there was no relationship, 
at least none that could be traced. (See Parton's Life of Jef- 
ferson, page 269 ; also Life of Gouverneur Morris, by Sparks, 
vol. i. page 235, note.) General Knox and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris were appointed by "Washington to consult with the Eng- 
lish Commissioners about the exchange of prisoners ; the first 
meeting took place at Elizabethtown, N". J., on March 31st, 
1782. After the declaration of peace in 1783, Gouverneur 
Morris went to New York to visit his mother, whom he had 
not seen for seven years. At his mother's death, in 1786, the 
estate of Morrisania, according to the terms of his father's 
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will, passed into the bands of his half-brother, Staats Long 
Morris. The latter was married to the Duchess of Gordon, 
and settled in England, being at this time a General in the 
British Army. Not caring to retain the property in America, 
he parted with it to Gouverneur, the sale including the New 
Jersey lands as well as Morrisania. Morris was a delegate 
from Pennsylvania to the Convention called for framing the 
Constitution of the United States, which met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1787. It is generally understood that to the pen of 
Gouverneur Morris is due the clear, simple and forcible lan- 
guage in which the Constitution is expressed. 

Although dissenting from the majority of his colleagues 
on many important points, and never hesitating to express 
his honest difference of opinion, still, when the Constitution 
was adopted, he signed it with entire willingness, and felt 
real concern for its success. 

It has been charged that Morris wished to establish a mon- 
archical form of government, but of this there is no proof 
whatsoever. It is quite true that in French politics he was 
a royalist, believing a monarchy to be the only form of 
government suited to that people. From the first he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the French Republic. 

It is also true that, in the Constitutional Convention, he 
advocated measures tending, as he thought, to strengthen the 
general government. He tried, in furtherance of this prin- 
ciple, to provide in the Constitution that the senators should 
be men of property; and, to make them independent of the 
changes and chances of political fortune, they were to be 
appointed for life, all vacancies to be filled by the Executive. 

But better let him speak his own feelings regarding the 
Constitution. "Writing to a friend, while awaiting its fate, 
he says : " This paper has been the subject of infinite investi- 
gation, disputation, and declamation. While some have 
boasted it as a work from Heaven, others have given it a less 
righteous origin. I have many reasons to believe that it is 
the work of plain, honest men, and such, I think, it will 
appear. Faulty it must be, for what is perfect? But if 
adopted, experience will, I believe, show that its faults are 
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just the reverse of what they are supposed to be. As yet 
this paper is but a dead letter. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, and Georgia have adopted it. We 
wait impatiently the result of their deliberations in Massa- 
chusetts. Should that State also adopt it, which I hope 
and believe, there will then be little doubt of a general 
acquiescence." 

In December, 1788, Gouverneur Morris sailed for Europe. 
General Washington gave him letters of introduction to 
persons of influence in England, France, and Holland. Per- 
haps the strongest proof of Washington's confidence in his 
friend is his asking Morris to buy for him, in Paris, a gold 
watch for his own use, " not a small, trifling, nor a finical, 
ornamental one, but a watch well executed in point of work- 
manship, large and flat, with a plain, handsome key." Morris 
went at once to Paris, where he was well received by the 
American Minister, Mr. Jefferson, by Lafayette, and others. 

While in London, whither he had been sent by Washington 
on important business with the British government relative 
to the Treaty of Peace, he heard of his appointment as 
United States Minister at the Court of France. 

Although opposed to the French Revolution, and having 
many personal friends among the Royalists, including the 
royal family itself, he administered the affairs of his office 
with impartiality and justice. Perhaps, on one occasion, he 
allowed his enthusiasm to get the better of his prudence; 
for, seeing the Queen pass, unsaluted by a single voice, he 
could not resist calling upon the bystanders to cheer her, and 
only refrained himself by remembering in time the neutrality 
which his public position imposed. He alone of the Diplo- 
matic Corps remained in Paris during the Reign of Terror. 
Nor was he without pretext for deserting his post had he so 
wished. Once he was obliged to submit to the indignity of 
having his house searched for arms by an unauthorized mob. 

The same lawless fellows established a rule that no one 
should drive along the streets of Paris. Meeting Morris in 
his carriage, an onslaught was about to ensue, when the 
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Minister hastily shoved his wooden leg from the carriage 
door. This saved him his drive, and his life too, perhaps. 

As he wrote to Mr. Jefferson : "The position is not without 
danger, but I presume when the President did me the 
honor of naming me to this embassy, it was not for my 
personal pleasure or safety, but to promote the interest of my 
country." 

His first concern seems ever to have been for Duty, that 
"Stern daughter of the voice of God!" 

In 1793, the recall of the Minister of France to the United 
States (M. Genet) being demanded by the latter country, that 
of Gouverneur Morris was requested by Trance as an act of 
reciprocity, and could not be refused. He was therefore super- 
seded in August, 1794, by James Monroe. 

After leaving France, Gouverneur Morris travelled for 
some time in Europe. At the instigation of Madame de 
Stael, with whom he was on very friendly terms, he interested 
himself on behalf of Lafayette, then imprisoned at Olmutz, 
whose release he helped to procure. 

It was the intention of the Duke of Orleans, now an exile 
from France, to return to America with Gouverneur Morris, 
but the latter's departure being delayed, Morris wrote to his 
agents in New York, giving the Duke unlimited credit during 
his stay in the United States, and after Morris's own return 
to America, in 1798, the Duke and his two brothers were 
frequent visitors at Morrisania. 

Morris's home voyage lasted eighty days, twenty-three of 
which were spent in beating about the shores of his own 
country, before the captain could make a safe entrance. 

Gouverneur Morris established himself at once at Morris- 
ania, intending never again to enter upon public life. Being 
chosen, however, by the New York Legislature, to fill a 
vacancy in the United States Senate, his sense of duty did 
not allow him to decline. 

He was a Federalist, but during the celebrated "Tie Con- 
troversy" differed from his party, and approved the choice of 
Mr. Jefferson. Writing to Hamilton some time before the 
election, he says, with entire honesty and disinterestedness : 
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"Not meaning to enter into intrigues, I have merely expressed 
the opinion that, since it was evidently the intention of our 
fellow-citizens to make Mr. Jefferson their President, it seems 
proper to fulfil that intention." His relations with Mr. 
Jefferson were very friendly, after the election, although they 
differed widely on all political questions. 

Upon the ending of his Senatorial term of three years, 
Gouverneur Morris retired to private life on his beautiful 
estate at Morrisania, where he lived in princely style, and 
from which he only emerged from time to time, on occasions 
of public importance. He was elected President of the New 
York Historical Society, before which he made two addresses. 

A letter written about this time gives some insight into his 
mode of life : " My health is excellent, saving a little of the 
gout, which at this moment annoys me." (Was it in the 
wooden leg ?) " I can walk three leagues, if the weather be 
pleasant and the road not rough. My employment is to labour 
for myself a little, for others more ; to receive much company 
and forget half those who come. I think of public affairs a 
little, read a little, play a little, and sleep a great deal. With 
good air, a good cook, fine water and wine, a good constitution, 
and a clear conscience, I descend gradually towards the grave, 
full of gratitude to the Giver of all good." 

On Christmas Day, 1809, he was married to Miss Anne 
Carey Randolph, of the old Randolph family in Virginia, by 
whom he had one son, Gouverneur. 

There seems no doubt that Gouverneur Morris was the real 
author of the Erie Canal project, the suggestion being made 
by him as early as 1777. He was Chairman of the Canal 
Commissioners from their first appointment in March, 1810, 
to within a few months of his death, three of the four reports 
made to the Legislature within this time being from his 
pen. 

Gouverneur Morris died November 6th, 1816, in the 65th 
year of his age, enjoying, to within a short time of his death, 
the same good health of which he boasts above. Aware of 
his condition, his faculties were unimpaired to the last, his 
mind tranquil, his conversation collected, and frequently 
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cheerful. He was buried on his own estate at Morrisania. 
His will provided an annuity of $2600 for his wife, and this 
unusual clause was added : " In case my wife should marry, 
I give her six hundred dollars more per annum to defray the 
increased expenditure which may attend that connection." 

Gouverneur Morris was a man of strong convictions and 
out-spoken expression. This habit of speaking his mind, 
joined to a quick sense of the ludicrous, betrayed him at 
times into remarks which gave his friends offence, but he 
never intentionally wounded their feelings. It has been 
charged that he was overbearing in conversation ; perhaps so, 
to the presuming and the ignorant. After listening patiently 
to a gentleman at the breakfast table who proved a bad listener 
when Morris's turn came, " Sir," said the latter, " if you will 
not attend to my arguments, I will address myself to the 
tea-pot," and so he did, with much animation of tone and 
gesture. 

Gouverneur Morris had the rare grace, as Mr. Madison 
testifies, of confessing himself in the wrong when fully satis- 
fied that his opinions had been too hastily formed. He had 
the rarer grace of being ready to give his hearty co-operation 
in carying out measures in which his views had been over- 
ruled. He was generous, straightforward, sincere, and truth- 
loving, having, as one said of him, "no conception of the 
pliancy of truth." 

In political life he was too independent to be trammelled 
by the dictates of party, and in private life, his integrity was 
above suspicion ; in neither was he ever influenced by low 
aims or selfish ambitions. 

He lived not for fame but for duty ; not for self, but for his 
country. 

He died greatly beloved and venerated by his kinsfolk, 
and by all who could rightly estimate his remarkable mental 
attainments, and his high moral culture. 

" Where's the manly spirit 

Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone ? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 
Their names alone ?" 



